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0m>  JV[gGONNELIiSBURG 

THE  ONLY  TOWN  IN  THE  STATE  WITHOUT  A  POORHOUSE, 
A  RAILROAD  AND  A  DEBT— GLIMPSES 
AT  ITS  HISTORY. 


From  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times. 

[  T  '  McConnellsburg,  December  14. 

!  In  the  histories  of  the  early  settlements  of 
i Pennsylvania  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
°?7e  (now  famiHarly  known  as 
K!e  l.s  Cove  in  honor  of  Daniel  Me- 
o  V  e,  Pr°Pr‘etor  of  McConnellsburg) 
&tnn^nfertUe,.?nd  hlghly  Productive  valley 

or*  Kin  Jmmed|?teIy  West  of  the  TuScarora, 
j°r  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  extending  al- 

the  Mar-vland  line  north  through 
Dulton  county,  a  distance  of  about  seven- 

XZ  ™  iS-  The  Great  Cove  is  a  portion  of 

lands  had8?6  °f  1758’ . but  IonS  before  these 
lands  had  been_acquired  Jrorn  the  Red  Men 


with  about  fifty  followers,  including  two 
French  allies,  entered  the  Great  Cove  and 
began  murdering  the  defenseless  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  destroying  their  property.  All  the 
settlers  who  had  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  savages  fled,  and  the  others,  iuclud- 
ind  helpless  and  defenseless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  either  wounded,  murdered  or 
taken  captive.  About  this  time,  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  Governor  Morris,  on  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  fron¬ 
tier,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province 
authorized  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts  and 
blockade  bouses  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Kittatinny  Mountains  from  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  to  the  Maryland  line,  these 
were  completer]  .  eariv  in.  the  vear  175f>. 


(they 

rven 

pal 


had 


renturous  iu  lunui-  lnstance9, 

paid  dearly  for  their  timerity  in  pushing  off 
Into  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  confines  of 
IcHilization,  to  carve  out  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  posterity. 

In  18T4  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations 
granted  to  the  proprietaries  of  the  province 
a  vast  body  of  land,  including  the  Great 
Gove  This  grant  caused  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  many  of  the  Indians 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  grant  was  not 
j confirmed  until  1758.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  the  weight  of  savage  ferocity  fell  heav¬ 
ily  upon  these  frontiersmen,  and  their  pa- 
tience  was  sorely  tried.  On  November  1 
|1< oo,  Shmgas,  the  king  of  the  Delawares’ 


After  the  purchase  of  1758  was  confirmed, 
for  the  lands  west  of  the  Kittatiuny  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  disquietude  was  to  a  great  extent 
settled,  although  the  settlers  were  frequent- j 
!y  compelled  to  defend  themselves  and  their  I 
families  from  the  Incursions  made  upon 
them  hy  the  Indians,  and  thus  for  a  long 
time  they  lived  in  constant  fear  of  unex¬ 
pected  attacks  by  the  savages. 


On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1786,  the  town  of 
McConnellsburg  was  laid  out  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Great  Cove  by  Daniel  McConnell, 
the  son  of  Adam  McConnell,  a  Scotchman, 
and,  although  old  in  years,  but  small  in 
size,  still  it  is  difficult,  to  find  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania  a  town  that  is  laid  out  with 
more  regularity.  Entirely  surrounding  the 
town  are  commons  fifty  feet  wide.  The 
streets  are  all  fifty  feet  in  width  and  the 
alleys  "twelve  feet,  and  each  lot  contains 
one-fonrth  of  an  acre;  the  commons,  streets 
and  alleys  were  by  deed  conveyed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for 
public  use.  In  the  original  plot  of  the  town 
Main  street  was  designed  to  run  east  and 
west  through  the  public  square,  and  to  be 
the  principal  street,  but  the  business  of  the 
town  centered  upon  the  old  road,  now  Water 
street,  which  early  was  and  still  remains  the 
principal  thoroughfare.  Daniel  McConnell 
and  his  brother,  William,  first  settled 
where  the  town  now  stands,  the  lands  hav¬ 
ing  been  granted  to  them  by  warrant  dated 
17G2,  though  there  is  record  evidence  that 
the  lands  were  settled  and  occupied  some 
years  earlier.  William  McConnell  sold  out 
to  his  brother,  Daniel,  and  moved  further 
west  some  time  during  the  last  century,  but 
Daniel  remained  on  the  old  homestead, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  kept  a  tavern  (the  Mc¬ 
Connell  Inn)  and  had  a  large  custom  of  wag¬ 
oners  and  packers  from  long  before  the 
town  was  laid  out  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1802.  When  Mc¬ 
Connell  laid  out  the  town  he  reserved  an 
annual  ground  rent  of  $1.33  on  each  lot,  but 
at  present  the  most  of  these  have  been 
bought  out,  and  only  a  very  few  remain  and 
are  held  by  parties  who  refuse  to  sell  them. 
At  the  time  the  town  was  laid  out  its  site 
was  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  the  west.  This  road 
was  originally  a  pack-horse  trail,  or  “pack¬ 
ers'  path,”  leading  from  the  Eastern  settle¬ 
ments,  via  Mercersburg,  and  westward  to 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg.  From  Fort  Loudon,  seven  miles 
east,  ran  another  path  that  intersected  the 
former  half  a  mile  east  of  McConnellsburg. 
The  first  building  erected  on  the  site  of  Mc- 
Connellsburg  was  the  old  block  house,  which 
stood  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Duffield 
spring.  It  was  erected  during  the  year  1755, 
or  1756  and  was  a  relic  of  the  gloomy  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Great  Cove  when  the 
lives  of  the  scattered  settlers  were  in  con¬ 
stant  peril  from  the  wily  and  savage  foes. 
This  building  was  about,  twenty  feet  square 
’’  stood  back  about  thirty  feet  from  Water 
street,  with  the  spring  immediately  in  front 
of  it.  It  was  'built  of  heavy  oak  logs, 
squared  and  dove-tailed  together,  so  closely 
as  to  leave  no  cracks.  Ic  had  but  one  en¬ 
trance,  and  that  facing  the  spring  for  con-, 
venience.  It  had  also  numerous  portholes 
on  each  of  its  four  sides.  But  the  old  block 
house  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  of 
the  past,  its  history  being  even  unknown 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It 
was  torn  down  some  time  prior  to  the  year 


1700  and  converted  into  a  dwelling  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  dining  room  of  the 
Dickson  residence,  only  a  few  feet  west  of 
its  original  location.  Among  the  old  relics 
of  the  town  used  on  Fourth  of  July  occa¬ 
sions  many  years  ago  was  an  old  swivel,  or 
cannon,  about  four  feet  in  length,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  was  used  as  an  engine 
of  destruction  or  defense  in  the  old  block 
house. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  28,  1814,  McConnellsburg  was  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  borough,  which  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  its  location,  had  grown  into  a 
thrifty,  prosperous  and  industrious  village, 
with  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  some  forty  residences,  nine  stores, 
seven  taverns,  four  blacksmith  shops,  two 
wagon-maker  shops,  two  drug  stores,  two 
tanneries,  one  school  house,  several  shoe¬ 
maker  shops  and  two  churches,  Presbyterian 
and  Lutheran.  In  the  year  following  the 
Chambersburg  and  Bedford  turnpike  was 
completed,  and  with  its  completion  through 
the  town  was  brought  increased  traveling 
facilities  between  the  Eastern  cities  and  set¬ 
tlements  and  points  West,  which  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
town.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  continued 
until  the  construction  of  railroads  diverted 
the  travel  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  compared  with  that  of  former 
days.  The  Great  Cove  has  always  been 
strictly  an  agricultural  community,  and  Mc- 
Connellsburg  has  never  neen  ravored  with 
manufacturing  establishments,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  there  has  never  been  much 
inducement  to  draw  people  to  McConnells¬ 
burg  or  to  retain  what  is  there,  besides  those 
necessary  to  till  the  farms,  run  the  hotels, 
stores  and  shops  and  to  practice  the  differ¬ 
ent  professions.  In  1840  the  population  of 
the  town  was  486,  while  in  1890  it  was  only 
594,  a  very  small  increase  in  half  a  century. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Bedford  country  labored  under  such  great  j 
disadvantages  and  inconveniences  in  order  ' 
to  reach  the  county  seat,  many  having  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  to  travel,  the  formation 
of  -a  new  county  was  agitated  and  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  19,  I80O,  i 
the  county  of  Fultcn  was  organized.  The 
inhabitants  of  McConnellsburg  and  vicinity  j 
pledged  the  sum  of  $13,000  and  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  county  seat.  The  ' 
Court  House,  which  "was  completed  in  18o2, 
and  which  cost  but  u  trifle  over  $6,000,  com-  ] 
pares  very  favorably;  with  any  similar  build¬ 
ing  in  the  State,  taking  into  consideration  1 
the  wealth  of  Fulton;  county.  On  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  county  Hons.  Mark  Dickson  and 
David  Mann  werf  appointed  associate 
Judges  and  Solomon  Mason  Prothonotary 
and  ASlerk  of  the  Courts.  Until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  House  the  terms  of  court 
were  held  in  the  old  white  church  formerly 
used  by  the  Presbyterians.  Hon.  Jeremiah 
S.  Black  was  the  first  President  Judge  of  the 
new  county. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  irterest  that  the  first  tern- 
pie  of  justice  in  Filton  county,  which,  by 
the  way,  bad  been  built  and  used  by  tho 
forefathers  of  the  gjod  psalm-singers  of  the 
Great  Cove  as  a  tetple  for  the  worship  of 
the  Holy  God,  was  jionored  by  the  presence 
of  one  who  “was  a  jevout  Christian;  fearing/ 
nothing  else  in  the!  world,  be  lived  always 
in  the  fear  of  Opi  His  whole  mind  anjdl 


s 


the  morality  ol 
hich,  he  said,  was 
f  moral  beauty  and 
of  light.”  The  in- 
i'urg  still  honor  and 
revere  the  name  of  Judge  Black.  A  more  fit¬ 
ting  example  of  American  nobility  cannot  be 
found  than  that  given  us  in  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plowboy  of  Somerset,  the  great 
lawyer  whose  'dying  prayer  showed  the 
strong  faith  and  firm  hope  to  which  his  great 
heart  and  intellect  had  so  long  been  an¬ 
chored. 

“O,  thou  beloved  and  most  merciful 
Father,  from  whom  I  had  my  being,  and  in 
whom  I  ever  trusted,  grant,  if  it  be  Thy 
will,  that  I  no  longer  suffer  this  agony  and 
that  I  speedily  be  called  to  Thee.  And  O 
God,  bless  and  comfort  this  my  Mary.” 

It  is  said  that  after  the  close  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tender  petition  Judge  Black  turned 
over  on  his  pillow  and  calmly  passed  away. 


The  organization  of  Fulton  county  was 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  coun¬ 
ty  newspapers.  On  September  20,  1850,  was 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Fulton  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Advertiser 
by  James  B.  Sansom,  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  was  soon  dropped  and  its  name  be¬ 
came  the  Fulton  Democrat,  which  it  now 
bears.  The  first  number  of  the  Fulton  Re¬ 
publican  appeared  on  January  17,  1851,  with 
John  McCurdy  as  editor.  It  was  established 
as  a  joint  stock  concern,  but  it  gradually 
merged  Into  private  property.  The  names  of 
..James  B.  Sansom,  John  McCurdy,  John  H. 
Tiller,  Henry  G.  Smith,  John  U.  Shaffer, 
Josiah  E.  Barkley.  W.  W.  Sellers,  John  a. 
31  Robinson,  George  W.  Skinner,  James  Pott, 
TV.  Scott  Alexander  and  others,  former  edi¬ 
tors  of  these  papers,  are  familiarly  known 
to  many  throughout  the  State  in  politics  and 
as  newspaper  writers.  The  Democrat  and 
yif  Republican  are  the  only  newspapers  now 
published  in  the  county,  and  both  are  very 
creditable  country  newspapers  on  a  paying 
basis. 

McConnellsburg,  like  all  other  communi¬ 
ties,  has  not  been  without  its  eccentric 
character,  and  the  nearest  the  Tuscarora 
mountain  was  ever  being  tunneled  by  cum¬ 
bered  or  unincumbered  capitalists  was  by 
one  of  these  named  Goff.  He  was  a  fiddler, 


1  in 


| snocmaker,  prospector  and  theorist,  without 
geological  knowledge.  He  Imagined  that  the 
bowels  of  the  Tuscarora  mountains.  If  de¬ 
veloped,  would  give  him  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  abundant  riches.  If  Goff  found  coal  it 
;  would  make  him  and  all  his  relatives  as 
rich  as  Girard,  and,  there  was  no  reason, 
thought  Goff,  why  the  Tuscaroras  should 
not  supply  as  good  coal  as  other  places; 
mountains  were  mountains,  and  If  coal  is 
found  in  one,  why  not  In  all.  Ho  was  no 
mineralogist,  but  his  faith  in  his  own  logic 
i  and  pick  was  strong  enough  to  tunnel  the 
globe.  He  commenced  his  excavation  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  near  town,  where  he 
toiled  many  a  weary  day  and  only  covered 
his  hopes  with  dirt  instead  of  coal.  Hours 
and  days  that  often  exhausted  his  short  al¬ 
lowance  for  food  drove  him  back  to  the  : 
shoemaker’s  bench  for  the  means  of  obtain-  ! 
ing  a  fresh  supply.  He  was  a  toiler  to  whom  ; 
the  evening  shades  but  seldom  brought  any-  I 
thing  more  substantial  than  weary  limbs  I 
and  air  castles.  A  cold  corn  cake  to-day,  a  I 


coal  mine  and  riches  to-morrow— this  was 
his  prospect  as  he  daily  wended  his  way 
to  the  mountain  side,  or  returned  in  the 
evening  to  take  up  his  fiddle  and  bow  to 
cheer  the  inner  man  as  best  they  could. 
Goff's  Hole,  extending  over  100  feet  into  the 
mountain  side,  is  all  remaining  to  show  that 
he  ever  lived. 

In  early  times,  the  only  road  passing 
through  McConnellsburg  was  the  pack-horse 
trail,  or  "packers'  path,”  leading  from  the 
eastern  settlements  to  points  further  west, 
and  was  formerly  traversed  by  the  early 
traders  who  dealt  with  the  Indians.  In 
1701,  by  an  order  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Court,  a  ‘bridle  path,”  now  called  a  public 
road  was  laid  out  from  Carlisle,  via  the 
Cove  Gap  and  McConnellsburg,  to  (he  foot 
of  Sideling  Hill,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Mc¬ 
Connellsburg,  to  intersect  the  Provincial 
road  opened  by  General  Braddock  in  1755 
The  order  to  open  the  “bridle  path”  was 
Issued  to  William  McConnell,  then  one  of 
the  Supervisors  of  Eor  (Ayr)  township 
Cumberland  county.  This  “bridle  path”  is 
now  the  site  of  Water  street,  McConnells¬ 
burg,  formerly  the  pack-horse  trail,  which 


j  Decame  the  CESiniM»rslnirg  anrl  lieil- 
.  turnpike.  It.;  passed  llje  “stony  batter,” 
the  birth-place  of  .Tameib  Buchanan,  six  miles 
east  of  MeConnell.sburg,  where  Buchanan's 
father  kept  a  store  with  supplies  for  the 
packers  and  traders.  The  point  is  calculated 
to  bewilder  the  traveler.  A  small  village 
near  by  with  two  distilleries  send  up  their 
smoke  into  the  pine-perfumed  atmosphere, 
where  President  Buchanan  in  his  boyhood 
days,  as  tradition  has  it.  was  compelled  to 
.wear  a  bell,  so  that  he  might  not  get  lost 
in  the  mountain  fastness,  and  where 
“Gath.”  the  newspaper  correspondent,  was 
enabled  to  get  his  bearings  on  a  certain  oc- 
|  casion  not  long  distant  until  he  reached 
McConnellsburg. 

Those  who  at  the  present  day  are  favored 
with  rapid  transit  mode  of  traveling  can 
I  form  no  idea  of  the  methods  of  travel  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago.  Gigs,  emigrant 
wagons  and  stage  coaches  were  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  in  those  days,  unless 
the  traveler  preferred  horse-back.  The  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  stage  coach  was  hailed  with  as 
much  anxiety  by  inhabitants  as  would  be. 
an  ocean  steamer  to  the  people  of  the  sea- 
’$  board  towns.  Tho  knight  of  the  whip, 


perched  high  ort  the  bpx  on  the  top  of  iris 
coach,  guiding  Bis  four  or  six  fiery  steeds 
with  the  ribbons,  or  %  the  motion  of  his 
whip,  gave  notice  of  his  arrival,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  town,  by  blowing  his  bugle,  or 
often  a  common  tin  horn.  So  much  rivalry 
existed  among  the  different  stage  coach 
lines  that  not  a  moment’s  time  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  he  lost.  At  the  relay  stations,  of 
which  McConnellsburg  was  one,  where 
horses  were  changed,  l'resh  horses  were  in 
readiness  and  very  few  minutes  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  change  was  made,  and  off  again 
they  sped,  frequently  at  a  full  gallop. 

Prominent  men  of  the  past  generation 
passed  through  McConnellsburg,  particu¬ 
larly  before  the  introduction  of  railroads 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bedford  Springs. 
Presidents  Washington,  Harrison,  Taylor 
and  Buchanan  and  the  leading  politicians 
of  their  day  knew  more  of  the  little  moun¬ 
tain  city  than  do  those  of  the  present  day. 


No  more  quaint  and  interesting  scene  can 
be  conceived  of  than  for  a  person  in  his 
imagination  to  he  carried  back  to  a  town 
like  McConnellsburg,:  as  it  existed  three- 
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are  two  reasons 


quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Local  etTYnl 
beautiful,  fertile  valley,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  a  veritable  mountain  city,  on  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  and  the  East,  and  Pittsburg  and 
the  growing  AVest,  with  little  or  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world,'  except 
I  afforded  by  the  turnpike.  In  those 
j  days  all  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and 
_ai  ticles  of  trade  for  the  Western  settle¬ 
ments  were  conveyefl-in  wagons,  which  on 
their  return  would  .bring  the  products  of 
the  AVestern  settlements.  Old  Conestoga 
wagons  heavily-laden  with  goods  piled  sky- 
high  slowly  drawn  by  six  or  eight  sleek, 
well-fed  horses,  driven  by  jolly  and  good- 
natured  wagoners,  literally  lined  the  road 
from  early  morn  until  far  into  the  night 
These  wagoners  carried  '  with .  them  in  the 
rear  of  their  wagons  their  bedding,  which 
at  nightfall  they  would  unroll  on  the  bar¬ 
room  floors  and  seek  repose,  luxurious  to 
“ose  fwung  for  many  weary  miles  on 
the  saddle  horse,  or  patiently  trudged  along 
the  sides  of  their  wagons.  Many  and  weird 
were  the  tales  that  were  told  by  these  old 
wagoners,  as  they  lay  upon  their  improvised 
beds,  tales  of  adventure,  hair-breadth  es¬ 
capes,  as  well  as  those  of  a  social,  pathetic 
nature. 

Many  of  the  tavern  of  days  gone  by  are 
now  things  of  the  past,  known  only  by  tra¬ 
dition  their  necessity  having  long  since 
'  ceased'  and  their  hospitable  and  sociable 
landlords  referredTb  only  in  terms  or  n ignesi 
piaise.  The  oldest  hotel  building  in  the 

in™hnt  Me(?onneI1  Inn-  is  still  stand- 
Ttfo  r  1  T-Sed  exclusively  as  a  dwelling, 
the  Cioss  Keys  was  demolished  years  ago. 
fnd.°°  lts  site  stands  a  large  mercantile  es- 
J;®!5. ‘'th“ent-  The  Old  Stone  Tavern,  now 
called  the  Fulton  House,  is  still  standing 
with  some  modern  improvements.  The  Eagle 

Hon JaZted  and  suPPlanted  by  the  Henry 
>House  two  years  ago.  The  AVashinrtoii 
j  House,  on  Court  House  Square,  was  erected 
teea*er  the„ f<™ion  of  Fulton  county 

while  many  other  buildings  formerly  used 
j s  taverns  were  converted  into  dwellings 

eration  °  Tlm^  memory  of  the  Present  gen¬ 
eration.  1  he  tavern  yards  w^ere  paved  or 

macadamized,  much  to  the  disconffiture  of 
those  who  are  at  present  gardening  them 
The  names  of  many  of  the  older  inn  keep  “s 
aie  lost  to  memory,  but  frequently  are  heard 

iud^^Lin^r68.0'  Daniel  VcCoS 

_  Lindsay.  George  Fryiuipr  >  Tnhn 

Shugart"’  w/l'r  am  \vCOtt’  J°hn  *Kep,  John 
q?“£art’  ‘Hiam  AAendle,  John  Fosnot  John 

Se»r,«i{TwSafffr>  RUSS6il  Biood  and 

awav  nm  th  bave  Iong  since  passed 

son  Avamln  n  r,?Ces  fi!led  by  Mark  Dick- 
I  isaac  ni  e^  ,McNrult.V-  'Thomas  Speer, 

I  ,  aac  Baker’  JPbn  Jones,  Henry  Hoke 

Furman  SVKg6w  ^°°b  McDonald.  John 
inirman,  S.  B.  Woollet,  George  AAr.  Cooper 

befng  'fhe  or  the  three  last  nalned 

hotels  at  present.  et°r8  °f  “oPonnellsburg-s 


aifomrnt!'1’  notable  persons  of  the  town  of 
an  opprobrious  character  none  created  more 

RachpfpnSatl-°nuat  home  and  abroad  than 
inn  of  h,Ujnin^am'  Stle  is  described  as  be- 

wfvs  and  annme  physiqne-  attractive  in  her 
wajs  and  appearance,  but  devoid  of  beauty 

Beldom8a°tWbome?  bnH^nt  toe^relfer  poT 


Vt  ■: 

ft  * 

- ;  •.  .  . 


l0St  nWewupf  many  ora 

_  ?“afrnf,/<'H  ^mew  her"  and 

;  Delilah  shearing  thU  otates-  was  a  . 

j  in  no  way  thereby^’  On n  b"-  profitinS 
I  the  existence  of  the  Alasoiflc  r  4urll1g  ' 

fnhabiTants^f  aroused  suspicion  and  the 
must  h .  f  thl  town  determined  that  he 
the  old  JlriVe+n  °ff'  A  mob  c°ilected  around 
wi  w  ,°,ne,  tavern’  where  he  was  stopping 

tree  Imd'not  A  Jd  bunTg.  *Vm  t0  tlle  neareft 
tree  had  not  Andrew  Lindsay,  the  proprietor 

tern  .  aver“'  and  a  prominent  Mason ^In¬ 
terposed  in  his  behalf.  The  stranger  was 
rough  t  to  the  porch  in  front  of  the5 tavern  1 

1  ?ur-ate6d  ^  some  *'*»  to  the  it 

|  tariat®d  mob,  and  supposed  to  be  under 

I  part  from^he5/380113,'  WaS  permitted  to  de- 
pait  from  the  town  in  peace.  In  the  towns 

where  Rachel  visited  she  caused  many  do¬ 
mestic  troubles  among  the  prominent  fam 
the  m°St  fatal  the  famijof 
ton  h  Swan,gan’  of  Hagerstown.  Md.  Swan 
igan  became  so  infatuated  with  her  that  he 
murdered  his  wife,  and  was  afterwards  exe! 
cuted  in  expiation  of  his  crime.  After  an 
fh !Dr  U,!;. but  unsuccessful  career  she  died  in 
the  Baltimore  Almshouse.  Under  more  fa 
yorable  circumstances  and  proper  influences' 
her  name  would  have  filled  pages  of  the 
country  s  history,  but,  as  it  is,  her  friends 
can  only  lament  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  a 
queenly  woman  whose  paths  might  have 
been  those  of  peace  and  usefulness 
Situated  so  close  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  the  inhabitants  of  McConnellsburg  w  ere 
frequently  badly  frightened  by  reports  of  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  and  on  several  occa 
sions,  to  their  sorrow,  they  had  them  -‘ln 
their  midst,  especially  in  June,  1803,  when 
the  town  was  plundered  by  rebel  cavalry 
1  amLJn  _  August,  1864,-  when  McCausHnd 
raided  McConnellsburg  affeF  burning  (Jham- 
bersburg. 

Fulton  county  is  frequently  spoken  of 
sarcastically,  by  those  not  acquainted  wdth 
it  and  its  people,  as  the  only  county  in  the 
State  without  a  railroad,  as  though  a  rail¬ 
road  makes  the  people  and  their  pleasant 
surroundings,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  county  is  also  without  a  Poorhouse, 
and,  until  recently,  without  a  debt  Its  in¬ 
habitants,  composed  principally  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Germans,  are  an  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  and  intelligent  class  of  people  who 
live  within  their  means,  and  who  enjoy  their 
home  comforts  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
those  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Sf/ate.  The 
county  in  the  main  is  mountainous  and  hilly, 
the  mountains  and  uplands  and  much  of  the 
arable  lands  are  yet  covered  with  excellent 
timber— pine,  white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  pop¬ 
lar.  maple,  walnut  and  other  varieties— in¬ 
digenous  to  the  State.  The  chief  industry  of 
tthe  county  is  agriculture. 

W.  Scott  Alexander.  tl 
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McCONNELLSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1930. 


Unveiling  of  Marker  for  Last 
Confederate  Campfire _ 

The  Flag  of  the  Confederacy  Flew  With  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  During  the  Unveiling  Ceremonies  Last  Thursday. 


Exercises  Held  at  the  W.  C.  and  J.  L 

Farm  in  Ayr  Township. 


Patterson 


At  the  intersection  of  the  road  read- 
ing  to  the  delightful  old  stone  house, 
where  the  Pattersons  have  Deen  life 
long  residents,  a  native  lime  stone 
:  cairn  with  four  foot  face  and  srand- 
'■  ing  almost  seven  feet  in  neight  nas 
been  erected.  The  mansonary,  a  fine 
piece  of  workmanship  is  the  product 
of  David  Gress  who  is  well  known  tor 
his  art.  On  the  face  of  this  inonu- 
!  me nt  is  a  bronze  tablet  twenty-four 
I  inches  wide  by  forty-three  inches  m 
height  and  bearing  this  inscription, 
f  GENERAL  BRADLEY  T. 

I  SON  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
I  ARMY  ENCAMPED  20  RODS  WES. 

I  OF  THIS  MARKER  AT  THE  PAT- 

v  TERSONHOME,  JULY  31,  1864  AF¬ 
TER  THE  BURNING  OF  CHAM- 
1  BERSBURG.  THIS  WAS  THE  LAST 
1  CONFEDERATE  BIVOUAC  NORTH 
p  OF  THE  MASON  AND  DIXON 
i  LINE.  Erected  by  The 
. I  sylvania  Historical  Comission  and  The 
Fulton  County  Historical  Society,  and 
dedicated  by  The  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
l  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
■*:  This  fine  historical  marker  faces  on 

l  the  State  Highway  leading  from  Mc- 
|  Connellsburg  to  Hancock,  Md. 

The  day  of  dedication  marked  the 
M  Sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  this  Con- 
I  federate  campfire.  Ideal  weather  ad 
'  ed  to  the  occasion  and  many  visitors 
from  a  distance  attended  the  ceremon¬ 
ies  including  delegations  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Harrisburg,  Huntingdon,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Chambersburg,  Waynesboro, 
Oreencastle  and  Mercersburg._ 


The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  in 
charge  of  The  Fulton  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  the  program  having  been 
planned  by  a  committee  of  that  orga- 1 
nization  consisting  of  Rev.  William  J.  j 
Lowe,  Ch.,  Mrs.  Merrill  W.  Nace  and 
John  B.  Runyan. 

The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  marker  and  were  in 
charge  of  Hon.  D.  H.  Patterson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Historical  Society.  Rev. 
William  J.  Lowe,  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  offered  the  Invocation  in  which 
he  thanked  God  for  the  peace  and  the 
fruits  of  peace  which  the  years  have 
brought,  following  the  days  of  strife 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  j 
He  invoked  God’s  blessing  on  all  ef¬ 
forts  for  continued  peace,  not  only 
among  ourselves  as  a  great  people, 
but  that  even  through  us  for  all  na¬ 
tions. 

“We  have  met  today,”  said  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  “to  commemorate  an  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
occured  here  sixty-six  years  ago.  The 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  The  Fulton  County  Historical 
Society  have  together  placed  this  mar-j 
ker  of  native  stone  and  a  bronze  tab¬ 
let  attached,  which  will  be  a  remin- 
'  der  to  those  who  come  after  us  of  the 
crisis  in  our  history  from  which  emer- 1 
ged  a  United  Nation.  We  are  honor¬ 
ed  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  John  Pryor 
Cowan,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  who  will  now  take 
charge  of  the  unveiling  program.” 


Mrs.  Cowan  sX.  9K  part,  “It  gives 
me  great  pleasourJ  to  be  here  and 
bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter.  I  hoped  we  might 
have  with  us  today  the  President  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.  D.  C.  from  Alabama. 
This  occasion  is  just  one  more  bond 
to  show  the  world  that  we  are  all 


one. 


Misses  Ann  Louise  Cowan  and  Mary 
Ellen  Patterson  then  drew  the  flags 
from  the  marker;  little  Miss  Cowan 
gently  gathering  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  her  arms  while  little  Miss  Patter¬ 
son  gathered  to  her  self  the  stars  and 
bars.  Members  of  the  Capt.  Jas.  Me- 
Kibbin  Post,  American  Legion,  acted 
as  guard  of  honor  during  the  unveil¬ 
ing  ceremony. 

The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  the 
Patterson  Home  and  gathered  in  the 
large  front  lawn  under  the  delightful 
shade  of  the  trees,  where  chairs  and 
benches  had  been  provided  giving  am¬ 
ple  seating  aceomodations  for  all. 
The  front  porch  became  the  speakers 
rostrum  and  here  again  Mr.  Patterson 
opened  the  program  as  follows: 

“This  beautiful  valley  of  the  Big 
Cove,  has  an  interesting  history,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1784  when  the  first  Scotch 
Irish  immegrants  settled  here.  The 
Potomac  River  being  only  a  few  miles 
to  the  south,  during  the  Civil  War,  it 
was  subjected  to  frequent  raids  by 
Confederate  Cavalry.  I  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Indeed  I 
am  somewhat  related.  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  14th  Regiment  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Minute  Men  and  was  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Antietam  altho  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  fire  my  gun.  In  1863  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  the  Confederacy  for  a 
short  time.  It  took  250  Cavalry  men 
to  capture  me,  that  was  because  I  was 
a  good  runner,  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  General  Johnson's 
march  to  the  Potomac;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  who  was  an 
eyewitness  to  it.  We  are  forunate 
today  in  having  two  members  of  the 
Patterson  family  with  us  who  were; 


eyewitness  to  it.  We  are  fortunate 
that  day. 

“It  is  a  significant  fact  and  worthy 
of  note  that  the  North  and  South  are 
united  in  these  ceremonies.  Standing- 
together  to  uphold  our  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
heritage  which  we  received  from  our 
forefathers. 


“In  the  name  of  the  Fulton  County 
Historical  Society,  I  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  members  of  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Commission,  Mrs. 
John  Pryor  Cowan  and  members  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  our  many  visiting  friends. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  introduce  Mr.  William  H.  Steven¬ 
son,  of  Pittsburgh,  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
who  will  preside.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  in  part,  “Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
was  invited  to  this  meeting  to  act  as 
chairman.  In  behalf  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission  we  wel¬ 
come  all,  because  we  all  belong  to  this 
great  state.  Strength  indeed  was  giv¬ 
en  to  the  arch  of  states  when  the  key¬ 
stone  was  dropped  in  place.  We  al¬ 
so  welcome  our  friends  from  the 
South.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  be 
good  American  citizens  when  we  for¬ 
get  the  past.  We  must  not  forget 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
people  have  such  a  slight  knowledge 
of  history.”  Mr.  Stevenson  then  illus 
trated  this  point  with  a  story  of  the 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  book  and 
did  not  know  just  what  he  wanted  and 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  read  The 
Fall  of  Pompeii,  he  asked,  from  what 
it  fell  and  the  cause.  The  clerk  in  the 
book  store  was  new  and  not  very  well 
read  himself  and  so  replied,  he  thot 
the  cause  was  some  kind  of  an  erup¬ 
tion.  “So  with  the  events  which 
bring  us  together  today,  they  were  | 
caused  by  some  sort  of  an  eruption.”: 

“We  still  believe”,  contiued  Mr.  | 
Stevenson  “that  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted  come  back  and  that  we  are  j 
surrounded  with  a  great  cloud  of  wit-  j 
nesses  who  are  looking  down  on  this ! 
occasion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Their  sons  in  laying  down  their  lives 
knew  neither  North  nor  South.” 

The  first  speaker  presented  by  the 
chairman  was  Finley  McN.  Johnston, 
Esq.,  who  spoke  as  follows: — 

“Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  : 

“The  ground  upon  which  the  mark-; 
er  just  unveiled,  is  erected,  is  a  part 
of  a  large  tract  of  real  estate,  for  j 
which  an  application,  No.  3878,  for  ‘a 
warrant  was  filed,  Nov.  2nd.,  1768,  j 
and  which  became  legally  vested  in 
Andrew  Work,  whose  great-grandson 


a, 


your  speaker  is,  to  whom  it  was  pat¬ 
ented  under  the  name  of  “Working- 
ton”  March  7,  1807,  and  it  together 
with  some  added  tracts,  bears  the 
name  Workington  Farms  to  this  day. 

“Through  sundry  conveyances  the 
Workington  tract  became  vested  in 
Thomas  Logan,  who  with  his  wife 
Mary,  by  deed,  dated  May  12,  1842 
conveyed  the  same  to  Hon.  David 
Hunter,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  from 
Bedford  County  from  which  Fulton 
County  was  carved ;  the  largest  real 
i  estate  owner  in  McConnells  Cove  at 
j  that  period,  the  contractor  and  build- 
!  er  of  the  once  widely  known  “Hunter 
Road”,  across  the  Tuscarora  moun¬ 
tain,  and  grandfather  of  our  highly 
t  respected  and  greatly  beloved  fellow 
citizen,  Hon.  David  Hunter  Patterson, 
ex-representative  from  Fulton  county 
to  the  State  Legislature,  Civil  War 
Veteran,  and  now  President  of  The 
Fulton  County  Historical  Society. 

“It  might  be  appropriate  to  ment¬ 
ion  here  that  the  Patterson  farm, 
where  we  are  now  gathered,  and  upon 
'  which  the  noted  and  courteous  Con- 
;  federate  officer  whom  we  are  remem¬ 
bering  today  in  a  manner  that  will 
v  carry  his  name  down  to  futue  poster- 
I  ities,  pitched  his  tent  just  around  the 
barn  in  our  rear — not  in  the  barn 
yard — G6  years  ago,  became  vested  in 
.  the  aforementioned  Thomas  Logan. 

He,  it  was  who,  erected  this  magnifi- 
[  cent  stone  residence  in  1798,  and  as  a 
descendant  of  his,  here  today  states, 
did  the  mason  work  himself. 

“In  the  same  deed  in  which  he  con¬ 
veyed  Workington,  he  also  conveyed 
this  farm  to  Hon.  David  Hunter. 

“On  Jan.  15,  1848,  said  David  Hunt 
er,  conveyed,  inter  alia,  Workington 
Farms  to  the  Rev.  Finley  W.  M.Naugh 
ton,  who  subsequently  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  bequeathed  the  same  to 
Finley  McNaughton  Johnston,  whose 
namesake  and  eldest  grandson  is  a- 
bout  to  donate  this  site. 

“And  the  said  David  Hunter  by  his 
last  well  and  testament,  bequeathed 
this  Patterson  farm  which  doubtless 
was  the  tract  named  “Industry”,  pat¬ 
ented  to  Andrew  Work  also  on  March 
7,  1807,  to  his  daughter,  Anne  and 
her  husband  John  B.  Patterson,  joint¬ 
ly,  parents  of  the  late  T.  F’liott  Pat¬ 
terson  who  became  a  personal  friend 
of  General  Bradley  Johnson.  Upon 


I  the  death  of  his  wife,  John  B.  Patter- 
son  became  the  sole  owner  of  this  « 
farm  and  W.  Calvin,  J.  Lind  and  their  v 
sister  Bessie  B.  Patterson  are  the  sole  M 
!  legal  heirs. 

i  “It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  some  I 
to  learn  that  the  donor  on  his  moth-  | 

•  |  er’s  side  is  a  descendant  of  one,  John  | 
Johnston,  who  migrated  to  Virginia 
i  over  100  years  ago  and  became  a  ■ 

!  large  land  owner  in  that  state, 
ii  “I  ha\  e  been  informed  that  Gen.  | 
Bradley  Johnson  was  a  lineal  descend-  9 
ant  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  I 
j  of  Warriston.  I  being  the  same,  of  1 
course  there  is  a  binding  tie  between  tj 
H  us. 

Hyifl  “It  would  seem  extremely  fitting.  I 
1  therefore,  that  a  great  grandson  of  fl 
the  patentee  of  ‘Workington  should  a 
•  donate  a  portion  of  it  for  a  site  for 
a  marker  to  point  out  the  spot  where  jj 
a  distant  relative  reposed  over  night,  ■ 
to  draw  in  line  of  battle  the  next  H 
morning  on  the  said  tract  his  tnree  I 
thousand  cavalrymen. 

“I  indeed  consider  it  a  great  honor  1 
| conferred  on  me  by  fate,  and  I  take  ■ 
unbounded  pleasure  in  donating  this  I 
jiarcel  of  ground  to  the  Pennsylvania  I 
Historical  Commission”. 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  introduced  Dr.  I 
Hiram  H.  Shenk,  Archivist  and  His-  I 
torian  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  I 
Historical  Commission  who  spoke  as  I 
i  .  follows: — 

“I  am  not  going  to  make  a  histor-B 
ical  address.  There  are  others  whol 
are  present  and  who  know  more  than  ■ 
I,  but  I  am  reminded  that  some  forty  I 
vears  ago  there  sat  together  in  Pnii-  I 
adelphia  two  distinguished  ’Americans, 
one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from 
the  south.  They  were  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  of  Virginia  and  General 
j  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  this  I 
&  State.  The  soldier  from  the  south 

said  he  had  one  regret  and  that  was, 
that  had  he  and  General  Beaver  be¬ 
come  acquainted  before  the  war,  there 
would  have  been  no  conflict.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  members  of  The 
Fulton  County  Historical  Society  to 


\ 


[  give  this  bronze  tablet  and  now  to 
whbm  shall  it  be  given?”  Dr.  Shenk 
then  spoke  of  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  the  Confederate  sold- 1 
i.  iers  who  were  killed  in  battle  in  Mc- 
[  Connellsburg  and  how  a  member  of 
i" j* 


j 


HV 

th is  homo  where  we  were  meeting/ 1| 
referring  to  the  late  T.  Elliott  Pat-  I 
terson,  had  kept  green  their  graves.  J 
Said  Dr.  Shenk,  “The  fortunes  of  war 
brot  them  to  this  village  and  here 
they  met  death,  one  from  Virginia 
and  the  other  from  North  Carolina,  J 
What  should  be  done  with  these  bod-  ^ 
ies?  Following  their  burial  a  member 
of  this  family  kept  green  their  graves  *! 
and  a  year  ago  we  dedicated  a  mark-  'I 
er  to  them.  Now  to  whom  shall  we  [J 
give  a  tablet  of  this  kind?  To  the  I 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  [ 
Republic  and  to  The  American  Legion  I 
and  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Fulton  I 
county  and  to  future  generations.  ;■) 
They  will  care  for  this  marker  and 
my  friends  we  want  this  marker  to 
stand  for  what  is  best”. 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  introduced 
Prof.  John  L.  Finafrock,  Superintend-  4 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  who  said  in  part: — 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members 
of  Military  Organizations  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confedaracy, — I  wish  that 
I  might  have  something  for  you,  a 
story  more  pleasant  than  I  have  to 
tell.  This  story  should  never  be  told  ■ 
in  this  country,  how  Gen  Early  sent 
his  brigades  of  Cavalry  across  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  coming  through  Clear  : 
Spring  moved  toward  Chambersburg.  1. 
In  order  to  confuse  the  Union  troops,  0 
the  Confederates  moved  in  the  direct-  0 
ion  of  Mercersburg.  Gen.  Couch  be-  I 
gan  attacking  them  here  and  continu¬ 
ed  to  attack  from  time  to  time  until 
they  reached  Chambersburg.  On  the  ! 
j  evening  of  July  29th  as  these  two  fore  ' 
|  es  met  at  what  is  known  as  the  Cor-  ^ 
|  ner  road,  their  fight  was  witnessed  ; 
by  George  Rupley  who  was  a  boy  at 
that  time  and  later  a  farmer  of  the  jj 
community.  He  said  there  was  only  ^ 
one  causalty  and  that  was  himself  as  : 
his  mother  spanked  him  and  shut  him 
indoors.  Gen  Couch  sent  messages  • 
to  Gen.  Averall  and  asked  him  to  co-  1 
operate  but  Averell  could  not  be  reach 
ed  until  after  the  burning  of  Cham-J 
bersburg,  which  was  too  late.  After] 
leaving  Mercersburg  Gen.  McCaus-' 
land  rested  his  troops  at  the  fording 
of  the  creek  and  there  had  supper.  | 
Toward  morning  the  Confederates 
camped  on  Howard  Gluck’s  farm  out- 1 
side  of  Chambersburg  and  early  in  the  !' 


!  morning  enters  thetownand  made  a  1 
demand  for  $100,000  in  gold.  The  j 
people  of  the  town  refused  and  at  J 
eight  o’clock  the  burning  began.  1 
There  are  many  awful  stories  about  I 
the  burning  but  there  are  also  many  5 
stories  of  women  and  children  being  1 
helped  by  the  soldiers.  Chambers¬ 
burg  was  then  a  town  of  5000  people.  1 

“After  burning  the  town,  the  troops 
moved  this  way  and  there  was  a  story  ! 
that  they  intended  to  burn  St.  Thomas  . 
but  were  too  closely  followed  by  the  ! 
union  forces.  Then  they  came  across  i 
the  mountain  to  McConnellsburg  and 
camped  here  and  next  morning  many  1 
men  from  our  side  crossed  over  the 
mountain  on  foot  to  see  the  battle  | 
which  was  expected  to  be  fought  be¬ 
tween  Gen.  McCauslan’s  forces  and  J 
those  of  Gen.  Averell.  Both  forces  i 
moved  on  however  toward  Hancock  jj 
and  the  Confederates  on  to  West  Vir-| 

3  ginia.  Hunter  also  burned  houses  in ! 
the  south,  but  his  work  was  not  justi-l 
fiable.  Now  all  feeling  of  hate  is  I 
past  and  we  preach  good-will  between 
the  North  and  the  South”. 

W.  C.  Patterson  was  then  presented 
and  gave  the  following  reminiscences: 

“Prof.  Finafrock  has  brot  to  your 
attention  the  history  of  Gen  Early’s  jj 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
up  to  the  burning  of  Chambersburg. 
It  remains  for  us  to  follow  the  cam¬ 
paign  thru  Fulton  County  till  it  re-  j 
suited  in  a  victory  for  Federal  Gener¬ 
al  Averell  in  Moorsville,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  , 
preceeding  Sheridan’s  campaign  in  the  ■ 
Shenandoah. 

“It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th.  that  two  orderlies  rode  down  to 
this  farm  house  and  announced  that  1 
Brigadier-General  Bradley  T.  John¬ 
son  and  staff  officers  would  take  sup¬ 
per  with  us.  Mother  protested  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  provide  sup¬ 
per  for  so  many  but  the  orderlies  re¬ 
plied  that  the  colored  cooks  would  at¬ 
tend  to  that,  which  they  did  later,  us-  j 
ing  such  supplies  as  are  usually  found 
at  a  farm  home.  Father  sent  two 
scouts  out  to  where  the  Confederate  j 
flag  now  waves  back  of  the  barn  to 
watc-h  for  the  coming  guests.  These 
scouts  that  Saturday  afternoon  were  I 
feeling  quite  solemn  and  had  taken 
their  Shorter  Catechism  along  with 


them  in  preparation  for  the  Sabbath. 
Not  long  after  the  elder  of  the  scouts, 
T.  Elliott  Patterson,  about  thirteen 
years  old,  came  rushing  back  with 
I  the  cry,  “The  Rebels  are  coming,  the 
!  Rebels  are  coming,  followed  by  four 
year  old  brother,  Lind,  bawling  out: 
“they  ain’t  a-comin”  but  they  did — 

I  the  whole  brigade. 

The  General  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  as  indicated  by  the  flag  be- 

Ineath  a  large  locust  tree  and  his  men 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  land 
and  went  into  encampment.  It  did 
|  not  take  long  for  the  cooks  to  prepare 
|  chicken,  hot  biscuits  and  rye  coffee 
I  and  cur  distinguished  guests  filed  into 
the  dining  room. 

“It  should  be  noted  here  that  our. 
valuables  had  been  quietly  buried  and 
our  stock  taken  to  the  mountains  on 
hearing  a  vague  rumor  of  the  coming 
of  the  Confederates,  but  no  news  leak¬ 
ed  through  after  McCausland  took 
possession  of  Chambersburg  and  John- 
|  son  held  McConnellsburg  and  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  mail  hacT  been  seized  and 
;  the  telegraph  wires  were  out,  there- 
|  fore  Mother’s  ears  were  open  to  any 
such  news  as  she  got  from  one  of  the 
colored  cooks  who  whispered:  ‘Our 
I  men  burned  Chambersburg  this  morn- 
|  ing.’  Then  one  of  the  under  officers 
j  remarked,  ‘Oh,  well,  the  Yanks  did 
i  just  as  badly  down  south’.  General 
Johnson  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  and  said,  ‘The  Yanks  never  did 
anything  to  compare  to  this’.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  valuable  historical  testi¬ 
mony  which  might  not  have  been  so 
true  some  months  later. 

Johnson  no  doubt  participated  in 
the  burning  but  did  so  under  orders 
of  his  chief  and  is  unjustly  blamed  for 
what  he  condemned  a  half-day  later. 

“After  supper  the  officers  retired  to 
the  back  porch  to  rest  in  the  shade. 
One  of  them  offered  brother  Lind  a 
lump  of  sugar  from  his  hoard.  Lind 
refused  the  tidbit  but  his  younger 
brother  was  not  so  prejudiced  and  ate 
the  lump  with  relish  as  sugar  was  a 
real  luxury  then.  Guards  were  sta¬ 
tioned  around  the  premises  and  the 
common  soldiers  we^e  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  yard,  but  a  thirtsy  private 
rede  up  to  the  yard  fence  and  asked 
me  to  fill  his  canteen  with  water.  I 
was  only  three  years  old  and  felt 
quite  important  as  I  handed  back  the 
I  full  canteen. 


Of  course  Gen.  Johnson  slept  that 
night  under  the  locust  tree  and  by  the 
colors  of  his  brigade,  but  tradition  has 
it  that  he  and  his  staff  took  their 
breakfast  in  our  dining  room  probably 
before  I  was  awake  for  I  do  not  rem¬ 
ember  their  departure  which  was  like¬ 
ly  hurried  by  the  approach  of  Aver- 
1  ell’s  men.  Mrs.  Wendall  Stouteagle 
who  then  lived  at  the  mill  below  us 
said  that  they  formed  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  on  Mr.  Johnston’s  field,  but  that 
lack  of  ammunition  prevented  a  clash 
of  the  two  forces,  I  think  however, 
it  was  like  some  of  our  school  boy 
conflicts,  one  was  afraid  and  the  oth¬ 
er  daren’t.  Henry  Washabaugh,  fath¬ 
er  of  D.  Andrew  Washabaugh,  our 
,  neighbor,  testified  that  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  were  riding  at  full  speed  when 
they  went  thru  Webster  Mills.  In 
this  connection  I  should  mention  that, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Murray  of  the  14th  PennaJ 
Cavalry  is  with  us  today  and  was  with 
us  that  Sabbath  morning,  riding  hard 
!  to  overtake  Johnson  before  he  crossed 
the  Potomac  River.  In  justice  to  Av- 
erell  it  should  be  remembered  that 
his  men  and  his  horses  were  exhaust 
ed  with  an  all  night  march  from  Frank 


lin  cgunty  and  history  records  that  a 
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day  or  two  later  he  took  a  much  need 
ed  rest.  However,  Johnson  made 


. 


good  his  retreat  and  crossed  the  river 
at  Hancock  with  all  his  booty. 

“My  mother  and  I  were  standing  on 
the  porch  gazing  across  the  wreck 

|j  strewn  meadow  in  the  early  morning 
!  when  a  large  body  of  mounted  troops 
■  streamed  past  the  Johnston  farmH 
['house  on  the  public  road.  Mother 

I’;  exclaimed:  ‘Oh,  here  comes  a  lot  more 
of  them!’  Just  then  Old  Glory  hove 
in  sight  and  mother  wept  for  joy. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Sloan,  then  a  boy  of 
R  fifteen,  was  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
office  in  McConnellsburg  and  on  news 
of  the  approaching  enemy  he  took  an 
[extra  set  of  telegraph  instruments  and 
hid  them  at  the  home  of  Judge  Jer- 
1  emiah  Porter.  Before  entering  the 
town,  the  Confederates  cut  the  tele¬ 
graph  lines.  They  then  went  to  the 
telegraph  office  and  made  Mr.  Sloan 
a  prisoner,  taking  his  instruments 
with  them.  Later  Mr.  Sloan  was  re- 
1  leased  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
K  to  repair  the  wires  that  had  been  cut, 
i'J  get  the  set  of  instruments  hidden  at 
Judge  Porter’s  and  report  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  General  in  charge  of  the  district | 


the  movement  of  the  enemy  troops. 

It  is  said  this  is  the  first  information 
the  Federals  had  indicating-  which  way  I 
the  raiders  were  returning  South. 
The  following  morning  General  Aver-  ■ 
ell  was  in  the  telegraph  office  and  Mr.  i 
Sloan  sent  his  reports  direct  to  the 
military  authorities  in  Washington. 

Incidents  of  the  raid : 

“The  only  live  chicken  left  on  the 
place  that  Sabbath  morning  was  a  hen 
that  had  stolen  her  nest.  A  pile  of 
fowls  was  later  found  in  the  meadow, 
either  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the 
hurried  retreat.  Our  family  carriage 
was  taken  by  Johnson’s  men  and  there 
by  hangs  a  tale.  Twenty-five  years 
or  more  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
my  brother,  T.  E.  Patterson,  cut  a 
section  of  root  from  the  headquar¬ 
ters  tree  and  had  tablets  made  and 
properly  inscribed.  He  kept  one  and 
gave  one  to  us  as  a  memento  and  lat¬ 
er  presented  one  to  Gen.  Johnson  who 
was  then  practicing  law  in  Baltimore. 
Elliottee  was  introduced  by  a  mutual 
friend  who  informed  the  General  that 
Mr.  Patterson  had  come  to  Baltimore 
to  recover  his  father’s  carriage. 
Johnson’s  reply  was  not  recorded  but 
he  probably  referred  him  to  Gen.  Av- 
erell.  Johnson  remembered  the  en¬ 
campment  and  was  able  to  locate  the 
surrounding  grounds  and  buildings. 

To  correct  a  press  error,  it  should  be 
said  that  Johnson’s  men  did  not  pay 
for  their  supper  or  carriage,  but  it 
was  on  a  former  raid  that  the  sum  of 
$800  was  paid  in  Confederate  money 
when  a  large  quantity  of  farm  provis¬ 
ions  and  live  stock  were  taken.  Fath¬ 
er  had  $600  of  this  money  redeemed 
by  a  Hagerstown  bank  at  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  in  gold.  We 
still  have  some  bills  in  our  possession 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  relic  lov- 
!  ers.  It  was  on  Sabbath  morning  that  a  1 
party  of  Confederate  stragglers  over¬ 
took  Johnston  Nelson,  his  brother  Da- 1 
vid  and  another  boy  named  Harm  in  i 
the  woods  belonging  to  Thomas  Logan  | 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Sloan  j 
Heirs.  The  boys  were  relieved  of 
their  loose  change,  David's  recollec¬ 
tion  is  quite  vivid.  J.  W.  Greath- 
ead’s  store  in  McConnelsburg  was  raid 
ed  on  this  occasion  and  property  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars 


was  carried  off  or  destroyed.  A 
federate  officer  certified  to  the 
but  did  not  turnover  any  cash.  At  the 
time  of  the  Confederate  raid  Miss 
Laura  Hoke,  now  Mrs.  Laura  Hoke, 
was  living  in  McConnellsburg  and, 
together  with  others,  was  deprived  of 
her  riding  horse.  She  complained  to 
an  officer  who  told  her  that  if  she  . 
could  pick  out  her  horse  from  the 
army  herd,  she  might  reclaim  him. 
She  got  her  horse.  Miss  Hoke  was 
said  to  be  at  that  time  our  most  beau¬ 
tiful  maiden.  Mrs.  Hoke  still  lives 
and  retains  her  faculties  and  beauty. 
She  makes  her  home  in  Latrobe,  Pa 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Confederates.  Mother 
protested  to  an  officer  that  we  bad  I 
suffered  more  severely  than  most  of  ■ 
our  neighbors  and  that  they  were  tak-  * 
ing  the  bread  out  of  her  children’s  ■ 
mouths.  ‘Well  madam’,  he  replied,  I 
‘you  just  have  the  things  we  need,  I 
However,  you  shall  not  be  molested  I 
any  further’,  and  he  was  as  good  as  I 
his  word.  Father  remarked  after-  9 
wards,  .‘I  never  slept  sounder  than* 
when  he  was  under  the  protection  o£m 
Johnson’s  pickets.’  At  all  events  the | 
Blue  and  Gray  mingle  most  happily  ^ 
today  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  have  fi 
fought  their  common  foes  on  many  a  V; 
field  with  equal  loyalty  under  a  flag  ,, 
respected  all  over  the  world’’. 

The  next  speaker  introduced  by 
Chairman  Stevenson  was  Mrs.  John . 
Pryor  Cowan,  President  of  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Stevenson 
spoke  of  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
this  organzation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

Mrs.  Cowan’s  address  follows: 

“Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Fulton  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  you,  our  neighbors  and  es¬ 
teemed  friends,  of  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania: 

“By  the  gracious  act  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Commission  and 
the  Fulton  County  Plistorical  Society 
you  make  this  celebration  of  the  “last 
Confederate  camp-fire”  something 
that  is  to  be  everlasting  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  Southland.  Brad¬ 
ley  Johnson  and  his  gallant  troops  | 
of  gray  have  vanished;  the  blare  of 
i  bugles,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  j 
rattle  of  sabres  and  scabbards  have  ; 
long  since  died  away  in  the  echoes  j  ; 
|  of  your  majestic  mountains — but  his ;  ■ 


camp-fire  burns  on. 

“Here  in  your  beautiful  Cove  al¬ 
ways  there  will  linger  the  recollect¬ 
ions  of  this  day.  With  patriotic  de¬ 
votion  to  the  truth  of  history,  you  doj 
honor  to  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  righ¬ 
teous  cause  of  steadfast  obedience  to  I 
justice  as  they  saw  the  light.  Un¬ 
selfishly,  you  add  to  the  smouldering 
spary  of  cherished  traditions  the  fuel 
of  loving  memory — and  the  camp-fire  f 
burns  on. 

“Behind  those  southern  hills  lies! 
old  Virginia  and  her  sister  states 
where  it  was  destined  that  the  alarms 
of  war  and  the  anguish  of  battle 
should  continue  for  weary  months 
after  the  stillness  of  peace  came  to 
Pennsylvania.  And  in  the  South 
peace  was  followed  by  suffering,  dis¬ 
tress  and  poverty.  The  spiritual  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Union  was  speedily 
effected  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
period  for  the  recovery  of  material  [ 
losses  and  for  economic  adjustment. 
Within  this  period  Southern  women! 
organized  the  United  Daughters  of  | 
the  Confederacy,  “to  honor  the  mem- ! 
ory  of  those  who  served  and  those 
who  fell  in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
edate  States;  to  protect,  preserve  and  | 
mark  places  made  historic  by  Confed¬ 
erate  valor;  to  collect  and  preserve  I 
material  for  the  truthful  history  of  | 
the  War  between  the  States;  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  sacred  duty  of  benevolence  to- 1 
ward  the  survivors”— in  a  word,  to  | 
keep  the  camp-fires  burning. 

“Our  task  has  been  one  of  love,  of  I 
patriotism  of  the  most  axalted  order. 
In  working  for  the  rehabilitation  of  | 
the  Southland,  in  benevolent  measures 
for  the  survivors  among  those  who 
wore  the  gray,  in  recording  the  pat¬ 
ient  endurance  of  Southern  women  in 
the  hardship  of  waf  and  during  the 
days  of  reconstruction  and  in  cherish¬ 
ing  the  ties  of  friendship  among  its 
members,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  [ 
Confederacy  is  carrying  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  activity.  In  the  Northern  States  | 
we  have  received  the  most  cordial  co¬ 
operation,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  I 
to  us  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania  that 
this  great  commonwealth  leads  all  the 
rest  in  its  recognition  of  sites  within 
its  borders  whereon  enacted  impor¬ 
tant  scenes  in  the  memorable  drama 
of  the  sixties.  In  the  Keystone  state  | 
the  camp-fire  burns  on. 


The  battle  of  McConnellsburg  on  I 
June  30,  1863,  is  overshadowed  by 
the  great  conflict  at  Gettysburg,  but 
the  defense  made  here  by  Capt.  Jones 
and  his  little  force  was  important  in, 
checking  the  Confederate  movement 
westward.  More  important  than  the! 
fighting  was  the  demonstration  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  gallant  conduct  by  thej 
people  of  McConnellsburg.  When 
two  of  Gen.  Imboden’s  Confederate 
soldiers  fell  it  was  the  citizens  here 
who  kept  their  graves  green  and  e- 
rected  the  headstones  which  last  year 
were  replaced  by  a  granite  monument 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  at  Carlisle 
Springs  we  saw  unveiled  a  monument 
marking  the  farthest  north  reached 
by  Gen.  Lee’s  army,  and  today  we : 
commemorate  the  last  Confederate ' 
bivouac  in  this  historic  valley. 

“While  this  stone  and  bronze  en¬ 
dures  the  camp-fire  burns  on. 

Of  the  incidents  at  the  last  Confed¬ 
erate  Camp-fire  sixty-six  years  ago, 
you  have  heard  a  graphic  description 
by  Mr.  Patterson  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  the  inspiration  of 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Dr. 
Shenk  have  told  us  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Commission’s  objects  in  pre¬ 
serving  historic  sites  and  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  historic  truths.  The  camp-fire 
burns  on. 

We  congratulat  the  citizens  of  Ful¬ 
ton  County  in  having  here  such  an  ac¬ 
tive  Historical  Society.  Few  other 
sections  of  the  State  have  a  field  so 
rich  in  opportunity  for  research  and 
the  preservation  of  its  historic  past.i 
Surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest 
and  truly  the  most  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  Continent,  you  possess  a 
hallowed  ground,  breathing  content¬ 
ment,  prosperity  and  wholesome  cit¬ 
izenship.  While  you  stand  guard,  the 
campfire  burns  on. 

At  McConnellsburg  Bradley  John¬ 
son  had  a  worthy  foe.  On  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  mentioned  Gen  Averell  who 
conducted  the  Federal  advance.  As 
Pennsylvanian’s  we  have  an  intimate 
interest  in  his  command  because  it 
included  the  14th.  and  22nd.  regi¬ 
ments  of  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  im¬ 
portant  units  in  the  brigade  command¬ 
ed  by  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  History  records  that  when 


the  Confederates  withdrew  they  were 
in  almost  constant  conflict  with  these 
Pennsylvania  troopers.  Col.  Schoon- 
malcer’s  memory  is  honored  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  When 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  United  Daugh 
ters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  organ¬ 
ized,  Col.  Schoonmaker  was  one  of 
our  principal  sponsors.  We  had  hop¬ 
ed  to  bring  with  us  today  a  Confed¬ 
erate  veteran  and  a  Union  veteran 
for  your  guard  of  honor,  but  they 
were  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  jour¬ 
ney.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us 
that  one  of  these  veterans  is  a  surviv¬ 
or  of  Col.  Schoonmaker’s  Fourteenth 
Cavalry.  We  call  him  comrade. 

The  camp-fire  burns  on. 

Speaking  for  our  organization  and 
in  expresing  our  gratitude  to  the 
State  Hstorical  Commission  and  the 
Fulton  County  Historical  Socety  for 
the  consecration  of  this  historic  spot, 
it  seems  fitting  that  we  should  pledge 
our  co-operation  in  similar  activities 
to  commemorate^ important  events  in 
the  War  Between  the  States.  I  will 
pledge  you  to  do  more.  On  Gettys- 
I  burg  battlefield  many  Southern  States 
are  not  represented  by  state  monu¬ 
ments.  When  I  see  the  inspiring 
statue  dedicated  by  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  beautiful  North  Caro¬ 
lina  memorial  at  Gettysburg,  I  recall 
the  gallantry  of  Hood’s  Texans,  and 
yet  Texas  has  no  state  monument; 
Barksdale’s  Mississippians  in  the  thick 
est  of  the  fray  in  the  ‘valley  of  death’ 
saw  their  heroic  commander  fall,  and 
!  yet  Mississippi  has  no  monument;  sec- 
!  ond  only  to  the  memorable  charge  of 
Pickett  was  the  onslaught  made  by 
the  fames  ‘Louisana  Tigers’,  and  yet 
Louisana  is  not  represented  by  a  state 
memorial.  The  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  represented  by  you 
officially.  Mr.  Stevenson,  may  be  as- 
[I  iured  that  your  commemoration  of  an 
event  in  the  carrer  of  Bradley  John¬ 
son  will  be  heralded  thruout  the 
South  as  a  generous,  gracious  act. 
The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
j  eracy,  through  their  representatives 
r  with  you  today  would  like  to  leave 
this  message  for  the  Governor  at  Har¬ 
risburg: — That  we  will  urge  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  Southern  States  thru 
every  measure  in  our  power  to  erect 
1  at  Gettysburg  state  memorials  to  the 
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valor  of  their  sons  who  served  in  the 
struggle  on  Pennsylvania  soil  in  1863. 
They  fought  not  in  vain.  The  camp¬ 
fire  burns  on. 

To  you,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  to  the 
members  of  your  family,  let  me  say . 
that  you  have  furnished  us  a  hos¬ 
pitable  rallying  place.  To  this  shrine 
pilgrims  will  come  from  afar.  We 
shall  find  it  a  delight  to  return  to 
hear  again  the  fascinating  narrative 
of  Bradley  Johnson  and  his  men.  We 
will  not  say  farewell,  but  wish  you 
rather  many  happy  returns  of  this 
anniversary — good  cheer — long  life — 
a  host  of  pleasant  memories — while 
the  camp-fire  burns  on. 

The  Secretary  of  the  local  society, 
Rev.  William  J.  Lowe  presented  sev¬ 
eral  letters  and  a  telegram,  among 
them  being  a  letter  from  Frederic  A. 
Godcharles,  Director  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  and  Museum  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Historical  Commission;  and 
a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Chas.  W. 
Schaadt,  Pres,  of  the  Elliott  Grays 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  read  a  very#  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  Mrs.  Bradley  S. 
Johnson  in  which  she  expressed  her 
regret  that  neither  she  nor  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  Gen.  Bradley  Johnson  could 
be  present  for  the  unveiling  ceremon¬ 
ies. 

The  assembly  then  adjourned  to 
the  site  of  Gen.  Johnson’s  encamp¬ 
ment  where  a  Confederate  flag  was 
flying  just  as  it  had  sixty-six  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  flag  was  lowered  by  H. 
Dill  Strickler  and  John  Dick,  of 
George  Simpson  Post,  G.  A.  R.  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  D.  H.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  McConnellsburg,  all  veter- 
|  ans  of  the  war  of  the  sixties.  This 
is  the  last  Confederate  flag  that  will 
probably  be  officially  lowered  on 
Pennsylvania  soil  and  was  furnished 
by  the  U.  D.  C.  of  Pitsburgh.  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Hoffman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chap¬ 
ter  U.  D.  C.  then  presented  the  flag 
to  Hon.  D.  H.  Patterson  for  the  Ful¬ 
ton  County  Historical  Society,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fololwing  presentation  ad¬ 
dress: — 

1“In  presenting  this  little  flag  to 
the  Fulton  County  Historical  Society 
we  ask  you  to  cherish  it  as  the  mem¬ 
ento  of  an  occasion  that  long  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  peo 


Your  act  in  comYl 
‘last  Confederate 


pie  of  the  South, 
memorating  the 

camp-fire’  emphasizes  exalted  patriot¬ 
ism. 

This  is  a  banner  of  sacred  mem¬ 
ories. .  Men  who  fought  under  it  in 
the  sixties  have  since  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
Santiago  and  Manila  in  ninety-eight, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  iningl 
ed  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

We  tender  this  flag  in  appreciat¬ 
ion  of  our  esteem  for  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  conserving  the  truth  in 
history.  It  goes  to  you  with  our 
cordial  good  wishes  to  your  members 
personally  and  for  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  society”. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  accepting  the  flag 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  society  to  preserve 
the  flag  in  archives  of  the  society  as 
the  memento  of  a  great  day. 

Following  the  afternoon  program 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  many  of  whom  came 
from  a  distance,  the  members  of  the 
Historical  Society  gave  a  reception 
and  a  picnic  supper  to  the  visiting 
friends  and  guests.  The  supper  was 
served  in  the  meadow  of  the  Patter¬ 
son  farm  where  the  shade  from,  the 
nearby  hill  had  cooled  the  atmosphere 
and  where  the  waters  of  a  fine  spring 
not  only  quenched  the  thirst,  but  lent 
a  cooling  fragrance  to  the  air.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  en¬ 
joyed  the  bounty  of  this  delicious  pic¬ 
nic  supper  and  the  fine  spirit  of  fel¬ 
lowship  and  sociability.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  a  perfect  ending  of  a  perfect 
day.  Every  detail  of  the  program  for 
the  day  was  carried  out  as  arranged 
and  the  occasion  was  voted  a  great 
success  by  the  visitors  and  the  home 
folks. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
ception  and  supper  consisted  of  Miss 
Mary  Seylar,  Ch„  Mrs.  James  H.  Ken¬ 
dall,  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Stevens,  Mrs.  B. 

F.  Henry  and  Mrs.  E.  M,  Krug, 
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